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with a lance, even though ordered, and a stage duel
is over. In Japan, although there is rarely the illusion
that a combatant is pierced or struck, the duel is
ferocious and long, the movements and passes in-
credibly quick, and according to duelling rules. It is
vigorous and varied, and, while its movements are
conventionalized, it is not abbreviated to three or four
symbolical gestures. In Chinese films duels are some-
times longer, but they are unconventionalized and
plainly realistic; in Japan, except for the slightly
greater freedom that the cinema in general affords,
they are the same as on the stage. But it is in actual
sport, and not on the stage, that the real difference
appears. In China, the nearest things to sport, outside
the recent efforts of the New Life Movement, are
probably the fencing exhibitions at fairs and the
shadow-fencing in colleges and clubs; in Japan,
fencing for sport is another matter; it is Kendo.

I remember one evening in China, when I had
strolled out of the busiest street of the town where I
was staying into an open space about fifty yards
square. It was no more than a dusty yard between the
street and a covered market. From the ring of
spectators, composed of greybeards and boys, I
judged at first that they were the audience of a story-
teller. But I found that they were watching a fencing-
bout, partly exhibition, partly comic, between a man
and a boy. The comedy consisted in the man, or leader